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SYSTEMATIC TECHNICAL PROCESSES 


By WM. R. MAIDMENT, F. L. A. 


Librarian, City of Westminster, Public Libraries, London. 
{ 


We have all heard cataloguing referred to as an art and classification 
has been called a science. Such descriptions are very flattering to those 
of us whose work lies in these fields. If we both catalogue and classify 
we are both artist and scientist - a very rare combination of qualities 
seems to be called for. I.do not wish ta dwell on the obvious impliéation 
that the two processes should;be carried out by different people but to 


consider a. wider question. An art is its own justification “ art for 
art’s sake” is a common. expression. Science, at any rate in its pure 
’ form, is worthwhile as a disinterested search for truth without any 
reference to the practical results which may follow successful research. 
[-hope it will be immediately obvious that the analogy with classification 
and cataloguing has already broken down. These, and all other technical 


processes in a modern library, are not ends in themselves but the means 


ete enienmeenenns 


to an end. “However much we may flatter ourselves by high-sounding 
metaphors these processes derive their importance solely from the 
contribution ‘they make to the service which the library provides for 
its readers, 


I say “a modern library” deliberately, because this statement would 
not perhaps have been so true in earlier days. The mediaeval library 
existed primarily for the collection and. preservation of books, as indeed 
some special libraries do to-day. The processes carried out in relation 





to such collections were labours of love and resembled the kind of work 
( which is sometimes done te-day by private collectors, not only of books 
but of the multifarious objects which men do collect as hobbies. It 
would, perhaps, be irreverent to suggest that the librarian’s most important 
equipment in early days was a duster to keep the books clean and the 
most vital technical item was the lock on the door which preserved the 





*Lecture delivered at the UNESCO International Summer School for 
Librarians. 
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collection from loss. To-day we have a different conception of our 
functions. Our main preoccupation is with the exploitation of books rather 
than with their preservation and this changed objective must affect our 
attitude towards every process that we do. 


Our collections can only be called libraries when they are performing 
the service for which they exist. Cataloguing and classification are 
merely part of the methods weuse to provide this service. We no 
longer revere the lock on the door or use chains to preserve our books- 
in the best libraries we have removed all physical barriers between the 
reader and book and have made sincere efforts to remove or minimise the 
formalities connected with the loan of books. The purpose of the 
systematic technical processes is to help remove less tangible but no less 
effective barriers which can still prevent the reader, not indeed from 
getting books, but from getting the books he needs. A large library can be 
a very bewildering place even to an educated visitor. If the catalogue and 
the classification scheme help to dissipate this bewilderment and - enable 
the library to perform its service efficiently they have a_ solid practical 
value which does not need the exaggeration of high sounding metaphors. 


Once we have put these processes in their place we can accept them 
as working tools with a clear relationship to the job that the individual 
library system is trying to do. I think it follows that the tool will vary 
with the task and the most suitable for one purpose may be useless for 
another. This means that we cannot say “this is the best method of 
keeping accessions records” or, “this is the ideal classification scheme” 
without knowing the specific library under discussion, the type of 
service it provides, the subjects it is concerned with, and the stage it has 
reached in its development. This last point is important - libraries do 
develop and all large libraries are small ones which have grown. This 
means that in prescribing processes and techniques we must consider 
not only the present service but also the likely developments. We cannot 
hope to anticipate the trends of the next twenty years and even if we 
could it is unlikely that we should find any methodology that will embrace 
them all. Our best hope is to make our methods flexible so that as 
changes occur our techniques will allow for adaptation rather than 
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wholesale change. Major changes such as reclassification are very large 
undertakings for a library. 





However difficult it may be we have to try to permit gradual) alter- 
ation so that the work we do today need not be thrown away by our 
successors. Here again earlier generations of librarians had many advan- 
tages in that they lived in a stable world with accepted values. Revolu- 
tions in thought, although they subsequently occurred, could not have 
been anticipated and the librarian could not be blamed for making no 
allowance for what, to him, would have been unthinkable. We, for better 
or worse, know no such stability. The only certainty we have is that to- 
day’s achievement will be surpassed tomorrow, and we have to plan in the 
certainty that many changes will come, even though we have no means 
of foreseeing just what those changes will be. 


There is one further general principle which we ought to consider 
before reviewing the specific processes with which we are concerned. 
When I insist that we must prescribe processes for the individual library 
rather than discuss such abstractions as“the ideal classification’ I am 
not encouraging a narrow parochialism. Doctors can co-operate in speci- 
fic measures of public health without needing to arrange their medicines 
in the same order or prescribing the same treatment for all patients. 
Librarians can also carry out their individual tasks without closing their 
eyes to the broader implications of their profession. If co-operation with 
others involves some modification of the processes at individual libraries, 
such changes must be made - there is here no conflict of principle, as all 
library users gain by such co-operation. 





We have now three main principles to keep in mind. AD processes 
‘must be essential to the purposes of the individual library and their con- 
tribution to those purposes is the only justification for carrying out the 
processes, All techniques must be as flexible as we can make them to 
callow for such cnanges as intelligent anticipation can forsee. And finally 
each !library must be prepared to pay the price needed to get the benefit 
of schemes of co-operation. Let us now turn to the individual proresses. 
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The first and simplest process is the recording or accessioning of 
each book as it is received in the library. If we exclude all processes of 
book selection which are sometimes related, this is routine office work. 


At one time the use of a ledger was standard and many small lib- 
raries still manage with this cumbrous method. Each page of the ledger is 
divided into columns to show the source of supply of each volume, its 
price, allocation to department, and sometimes its class number. The 
lines of the book are numbered serially and the number against each entry 
is carried on to the book as the accession number. The system begins to 
break down when the library reaches such a size that at busy times it is 
necessary to employ more than one person on accessioning - it is not easy 
for two people to write in a book at once and if the various columns of the 
book are being totalled or any required statistics are being abstracted then 
no one can accession books. If any statistics are required beyond those 
for which columns are provided the only possible method of getting them 
is to go through the relevant parts of the book and check the items line 
by line. Librarians have been asked what proportion of their book fund is 
spent on secondhand books - if this information is not provided for by an 
appropriate column it mnst take many hours of work to obtain. 


For a large library - and you willrecall my earlier comment that 
small ones have a way of growing into large ones - a system which uses 
cards seems to offer overwhelming advantages. I do not suggest that 
the standard size catalogue eard should be used as this would be 
extravagant. So long as the card is big enough to handle and 
will carry all the information it is desired to record it is as big 
as it ought to be. I should perhaps expand the phrase “the information 
it is desired to record’. The records kept and the information required 
in the form of statistics will vary from one library to another. Certain 
basic information is probably required by all librarians—the total number 
of books addedto the “various departments, for instance, and probably 
the number added in each subject group. Beyond these essential facts 
which the Librarian: requires it will be necessary in most libraries to 
provide information for the benefit of governing bodies, accountants. 
auditors, and others who represent the people who provide the funds. 
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Although the statistics called for by such authorities may sometimes 
seem irrevelant to library administration there is a moral and often a legal 
duty to provide for them and we must therefore make the necessary 
provision. 


Since the type of information called for requires different groupings 
for the same book it is much easier to use cards-which can be sorted 
first by one characteristic and later by another - than to attempt the 
complicated analysis of ledger entries. 


Since the card index system. which the commerical world learnt 
from librarians has now been improved by accountants into punched 
card systems and machine accounting, [ see no reason why we should 
not take back our invention in its improved form. The system consists, 
briefly, of using a card divided into columns which are numbered. Each 
group of columns is chosen to represent some characteristic which it is 
desired to record and this record is made by punching holes in the 
columns to show in code form the information desired. The cards are 
used in conjunction with machinery which con sort them into various 
groups according to the position of the holes in the columns. It is thus 
possible to sort the cards into subject groups by their class numbers, 
into departmental groups, or by any other characteristic which has been 
previously recorded. A separate machine - a tabulator - is used for coun- 
ting and recording the groups so that accurate statistics in any desired 
form can be obtained quickly and with the minimum use of staff time. 
For large libraries such methods have enormous advantages - they have 
advantages for small ones as well but local factors such as the possibility of 
using the necessary machines for short periods would need to be considered. 
It does seem strange that librarians are so slow to adopt commercial 
methods for these purely routine tasks. 


The exact system adopted in each library will finally depend on 
local factors - the number of departments, the requirements of committees 
and accountants and so on. Nevertheless, the only strong argument 
usually advanced in favour of ledgers is that cards may get mislaid or 
lost. The answer seems to be that if you mislay a card a small part of 
your record has gone, whereas if you mislay a ledger you have lost the 
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lot! Small systems might well consider using the type of cards provided 
for machine sorting even though they are at present not in a position to 
punch the cards or use machine sorting. If, ata later stage, the library 
becomes large enough for machine accounting the records will be homo- 
geneous. Another possibility is to use notched cards which require only 
small desk machines and are therefore very suitable for small systems. 


There is one very real danger in the use of cards, specially punched 
cards and machime accounting. S:atistics and tabulations of all kinds are so 
very easily obtained that one is tempted to produce all kinds of useless 
figures about the library for the sheer delight of doing so. This temptation 
must be resisted, for statistics, like all other work in the department, are 
only justified by their bearing on the service provided by the library. 
Before we leave this subject some mention must be made of special 
material which requires different treatmeut. All periodicals whether 
magazines, yearbooks, directories or even newspapers can be divided 
into two groups - those that are filed and those that are not. All of them 
nead checking with some kind of index record so that new issues can 
be recorded on arrival and any failures on the part of suppliers will be 
revealed at a glance. After this record has been completed those that 
are kept permanently will need accessioning and numbering in the 
ordinary way whilst those waich are kept only whilst current would 
mot seem to require numbering at all. The simplest way of keeping the 
index record referred to is to borrow another technique from the commer- 
cial world and invest ia some form of visible index. Such a system 
makes it possible t» keep track of all typ2s of works i1 progress with n> 
danger of overlooking an item when it is due. 


As many public lib-aries have begi. ‘> ex ead chair collecii as to 
include gram»phone records we ought perhaps to make a passing refe- 
rence to this maserial. As each record already bears a maksar’s number 
it seemsa wasse of tim2 toadd aadsher number. Th2 maker's number 
will sarve admicably as a1 acc?3sioa number provided some provision 
is made for duplicates. Ualess complicated sta-istics are called for a copy 
of the invoice will form a loose - leaf accessions register. 


In all these largely clerical processes we have b2en able to suggest 
techniques borrowed from thos? wh» are expert in such tasks. When 
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we turn our attention to the more “ ptofessional ” activities - catalo- 
guing and classification - we are dealing with processes peculiar to libra- 
rianship and fiad that w2 masé manufacture our own techniques as we 
ourselves are regarded as the experts in this field. 


I cannot too strongly emphasise that these processes must be 
judged by the sam» criteria - based on their contribution to the service 
rendered by the library. Ifa classification scheme assists the user of 
the library by arranging books in an order which is useful to him, if it 
assists his researches by bringing together and revealing to him mate- 
rial he requires to use, it isa good classification for that particular 
library. If it fails to contribute in this way to the practical objectives of 
the service it is a failure and:n> other merits it may have can justify its 
use. No theoretical perfeczion of schedule construction, no philosophi- 
cal canons or logical principles can justify any process which does not 
provide the maximum assistance tothe readers we seek toserve. The 
arrangement of books which may be best for one type of library and one 
type for read2r may be worse than useless for another. Even in the same 
library the general scheme used for the main collection may be woefully 
inadequate for some special department such as a music room or a 
local history collection. I very much doubt whether ang librarian 
ought to make any substantial sacrifice solely for the sake of standar- 
disation. Co-operation between libraries does not depend on the way 
books are arrang-d in the individual systems. The oaly advantag?2 to be 
gained from uniformity in general public libraries seems to be that readers 
can go from one library to another and still find their way about. As 
the final arrang2ment in any library mist depend so much on individual 
factors such as the size and shane of the building, I doubt whether the 
average library user understands our systems enough to profit from such 
consideration. 


Che adoption of a particular scheme or the change from one to an- 
other raises many difficult questions which are too individual to the lib- 
rary concerned to give much scope for general discussion. If any relation- 
ship can be established between general questions and specific applications 
I think the solution will lie in the modern tendency towards synthesis. 
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A scheme which allows for alternative placings by providing symbols 
which have an invariable meaning but are capable of assembly in more 
than one order may be able to fulfil all needs. The invariable meanings 
of the symbols will supply uniformity which some librarians consider 
essential whilst the assembly of numbers in an order which emphasises 
those aspects of particular importance to individual libraries will be 
adequate for specific local purposes. Those moderna schemes which have 
been designed on such lines may also, by their nature, provide that flex- 
ibility in relation to future developments which we consider desirable. 


The second of the “professional” techniques - cataloguing - is gover- 
ned by the same general principles with one important exception. This is 
due to the fundamental part played by cataloguing in all schemes of 
library co-operation. A very large part of our cataloguing decisions 
are of purely local significance. The form of catalogue we adopt, whether 
dictionary, classified or what you will is not a question of international 
significance but one of local convenience. The details of arrangement, 
the extent of analytical entries and even the bibliographical details given 
are all matters which concern primarily the local user of the catalogue. 
Whether the terms used for subject headings are scholarly or popular 
must also - and [ think quite obviously - depend entirely on the type of 
user. It would be ridiculous to use the same terms in a children’s library 
as one would use in a university library, although most of us have seen 
mistakes nearly as bad as this. 


Apart from all these factors which are governed by specific local 
needs, cataloguing must be considered in relation to questions of much 
wider importance. It is in cataloguing that we find our greatest oppor- 
tunity for co-operation. The picture presented in most countries of 
hundreds or even thousands of librarians all carrying out research to 
catalogue books is a fantastic one. Although the catalogue is an 
essential part of library service both for the public who use the library 
and the staff who are directly concerned with exploiting its resources, 
there is no justification for any extravagance which can be avoided by 
planning. Although these tasks are essential they are, in a sense, the 
overhead expenses of the system and we must be prepared to devise 
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means whereby the money spent on_ technical processes does not 
become disproportionate to the amount spent on the books themselves. 
For these reasons central cataloguing projocts are urgently needed in all 
countries where they do not already exist and we ought therefore to 
make every effort to standardise the form of main entry. 

In most Western countries this means a standard form of author 
entry but in some Asiatic countries it willbe the title entry. Provided 
the system is standard for a given language our main purpose will be 
achieved. Once a central cataloguing project is established it tends to 
standardise description of books by its influence but if steps are taken in 
advance to achieve uniformity the initial launching of the scheme is 
made much simpler. 

Another factor supporting central cataloguing is that such an 
undertaking can easily form the nucleus of a national bibliography of 
current literature, and this is a vital necessitv. The commercially 
produced catalogues in most countries are rarely comprehensive, often 
inaccurate and usually far from the kind of bibliographical tool needed 
by librarians and scholars. Many years before the war the League 
of Nations appealed for the production of national bibliographies 
in all countries and in 1947 a similar appeal was made at the second 
session of the UNESCO general conference at Chicago. Ido not see 
how we can ever hope to get the full benefits from the torrent of 
literature which machine production has.made possible without some 
systematic plan for recording current output. Although the present day 
output of books is so vast it has not vet begun to approach its maximum- 
the improvement in literaey standards and the general raising of educatio- 
nal levels is bound to result in yet more books, particularly in those 
countries which have been backward in these things and are only now 
beginning to develop. Every development creates a demand for books- 
our own work in extending public library service, besides satisfying 
existing demands. creates new ones by revealing needs which were 
previously unrecognised. It has been said that libraries become 
educational agencies when their service goes bevond providing the hooks 
asked for and begins to reveal to the reader needs and aspirations of which 
he was not aware. 

One contribution to national ‘bibliography which has great value 
is the union catalogue--a record of the books in more then one library 
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system. Many countries have made at any rate some steps in this 
direction. In England the Nationa] Central Library and its regional 
bureaux have found union catalogues essential to efficient working of 
inter - library loans. 


Since the catalogues must be based on information supplied by 
the separate units within the region, it seems quite legitimate to discuss 
such union catalogues in connexion with library processes. In view 
of the considerable labour involved in bringing together the entries 
supplied by different libraries it seems unnecessary to stress any further 
the need for some uniform standard of book description. I am not sure 
whether it offers a practical solution but future developments in the 
field of national bibliography may help to solve some of the 
problems of union catalogues and inter - library lending. If the entries 
in the national bibliography of current books ( or alternatively the 
catalogue entries issued by the central cataloguing agency ) are 
numbered serially for each year, it would become possible to refer to 
books by year and code number, thus providing an unmistakeable 
description which, owing to its extreme brevity and absolute definition, 
would save time and money. Most professions have developed codes 
and symbols for referring to their materials - doctors and chemists for 
their medicines, lawyers for their statutes. How often does a lawyer refer 
to a statute by its full title and description? Why should librarians 
alone continue to use such cumbrous methods ? 


Consideration of these general practices which may help to reduce 
wasted labour and duplication of effort should not cause us to overlook 
the waste which can occurin individual libraries owing to bad organ- 
isation of the department concerned with cataloguing and classification 
of books, 


You will have noticed that the title of this paper is “systematic”’ 
teachnical processes - now that we have briefly reviewed the individual 
tasks we may well turnto the methods by which they are stystemati- 
cally applied. In the smallest libraries one person will deal with 
accessions, cataloguing and classification. The organisational problems 
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are at a -minimum and the efficiency or wastefulness of the department 
will depend very largely on whether the person chosen for the job has a 
methodical turn of mind. This becomes even more vital when the sys- 
tem becomes rather larger and some assistants spend part of their 
time assisting with technical processes and part of it on other tasks - 
perhaps directly on the counter service. A rigid plan and departmental 
organisation becomes essential whenever some of the staff are part- 
time as it is necessary that they should be able to see at once the stages 
of the various processes and not have to spend most of their time being 
briefed by the assistant-in-charge. 


The details of organisation become of primary importance in a large 
library where a substantial staff is employed in the cataloguing depart- 
ment. The first question that must arise is that of dividing the work 
between the individual assistants - the basic division may be by type 
of material or it may be functional. The functional system divides the 
work into its various stages so that one person or group of people is 
engaged in accessions records, another in classifying, another in cata- 
loguing and yet others in making copies of the master records, filing 
cards and dealing with duplicates, withdrawn books, departmental trans- 
fers and soon. The division by material means that each individual or, 
in the largest systems, each group of assistants handle specified subjects, 
languages or forms and carry out all processes, thus permitting a high 
degree of specialisation and taking full advantage of any particular skill 
or aptitude. The decision on this question will, I think, largely depend 
on the quality of the staff - by this is meant the balance of senior and 
junior assistants. Where there are only a few experienced cataloguers 
they will be obliged to concentrate on the two most vital processes - clas- 
sification and preparation of the main entry - to ensure that each book 
receives skilled consideration at this stage. The less experienced assis- 
tants can then take care of the more routine processes. Where there is 
a high proportion of skilled operators they, or groups under their leader- 
ship, can give the best service by subject or language specialisation, 
handling their own material at all stages. 


Whichever method is adopted the chief cataloguer should be mainly 
engaged in checking the work of his staff and in co - ordinating their 
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decisions, The most important factor is consistency of practice so that 
the few readers who take the trouble to discover how our catalogues are 
compiled and our books arranged are not subsequently embittered 
by our own failure to adhere to the system. However excellent the 
system the human element cannot be eliminated and I would suggest 
that this department, more than any other, benefits from continuity 
of service. 


Although varied experience has great value, too frequent staff 
changes are very bad. Something might be achieved by spreading 
salary increments over a longer period that is making a greater difference 
than is usual between minimum and maximum rates so that the 
incentive to continue working in the department for some years is made 
more effective. 


The details of organisation depend so much on purely local 
factors that discussion in the abstract becomes difficult. I would, 
however, like to suggest that some thought be given to the actual physi- 
cal arrangement of the department. Ideally, the books will be received 
at one end, pass through each process stage by stage until they emerge 
at the other end ready -for the shelves. The accommodation available often 
prevents us even approaching such an ideal but we ought, nevertheless, 
to do everything possible to minimise the distances that books have to 
be carried and to eliminate unnecessary labour which can prove so 
costly. Another form ef wasted effort which can be reduced or eliminated 
by organisation is the duplication of research work - we have already 
complained of large scale waste which could be avoided by central 
cataloguing projects and we ought not to be blind to smaller scale 
measures in our own libraries. Information about a book - its date of 
publication, the number of volumes in a complete set or the correct form 
of an author’s name - may be requiredat different stages for the book 
selector, the accessions clerk and che cataloguer. In a well run system 
the information secured at one stage should be automatically transmitted 
to the others so that the same research is not repeated several times 
over. I think it should be clear from these remarks that - centralization 
is essential - if there are several branches or departments in the library 
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system the acquisition and processing of books should be carried out 
in one department for the whole system. It is the only way to reduce 
duplication of effort and to cut down costs. 


It would provide very useful guidance if more libraries carried out 
costing surveys of their various processes so that comparisons between 
similar systems are made possible. A few libraries - usually large 
systems - have done some work on these lines but there is insufficient 
evidence available. If an attempt is made to compare the libraries with 
which one has personal contacts all sorts of complications arise. In 
one system there are many branch libraries and therefore many copies 
of popular books are purchased. Cataloguing costs expressed as so 
much per volume are therefore comparatively low. Another library has 
specialist interests and therefore buys few duplicates but makes many 
analytical entries in the catalogue - its costs are, therefore, quite legiti- 
mately higher. Detailed comparisons are further complicated by varying 
organisations. Some libraries include in their processing department all 
activities from book selection and ordering to press marking and labelling 
the book. In others the press making, labelling, stamping - that is, all 
physical processes - are carried out at the branch or department to which 
the volume is allocated. Some departments are self - contained, having 
their own typists and clerical staff, whilst others have some work done 
by a central pool of typists. Costs are also subject to understandable 
variations because of stock revision involving the recording of many 
transfers and withdrawals. All these varying factors not only make it 
difficult to decide what is a reasonable percentage of income to spend on 
the technical processes, they also make it very difficult for the inefficient 
to be revealed. At a conference before the war the comment was made 
( and immediately challenged !) that a librarian might reasonably spend 
as much on processing a book as the book cost in the first place. The 
remark was challenged as giving an unduly high figure for processing. 
I would rather challenge it for giving any at all that was meant for 
general application. If evera detailed costing survey is made in this 
field the results will need to be in the form of a chart showing the 
effect of the various factors involved rather than a simple statement of 
normal average expenditures. The only general statement I would care 
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to make is that there is no library so well organised that this “overhead” 
expenditure could not be reduced by systematic work and ruthless 
elimination of non - essential methads and outmoded practices. 


I began with some refernce to medieval librarians which was not 
meant to be derogatory. The early librarian did not attempt to use clay 
tablets for his records but made the very best he could of the knowledge 
available in his day. We can do no more than tomake use of the best 
that our further development permits. We should also preserve a 
resilience of mind which will accept new ideas and prevent us from 
believing that the best available method to-day is necessarily the best 
available for all time. I know of one librarian who has completely 
reversed the order of his processes in order to take full advantage of a 
machine for printing catalogue entries. As the accessions card is printed 
from the same plate as the catalogue it was essential that accessioning 
should follow instead of preceding cataloguing. I think we must admit 
that a certain courage is needad to make drastic changes of this nature 
even though many of us may consider sueh changes to be necessary- 
This resilience of mind must include a readiness to consider small 
practical details as well as large and lofty purposes. When I mentioned 
the possibility of improving inter-library and international lending of 
books it occurred to me that perhaps the greatest single service which 
UNESCO could perform in this direction is a less widely discussed but 
very practical one - persuading postal authorities to mtroduce special 
postage rates for book loans. Such a measure would, at one stroke, 
reduce the present high costs of administering loans. 


On this practical note let me close by re-emphasising my opening 
remarks in which I tried to give our techniques their true value as 
means and not ends. Earlier generations of public librarians were 
frequently superficial in methodology but in knowledge of books and 
readers they were profound. I believe we can use efficient and syste- 
matic forms without sacrificing the spirit whieh animates them - the 
technical processes are sufficiently important to justify efforts for maxi- 
mum efficiency even though we realise that they have no virtue in 
themselves but are rendered immportant only by their contribution to our 
objective - the service of the library user. 
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WHAT IS A UNIVERSITY PRESS ? 


By C. E. Carrington 


Educational Secretary, University Press, Cambridge 


During a short visit to India on behalf of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, I have several times been asked what is the precise relation 
of the press to the University, an easy question to answer since - at Cam- 
bridge - the work of the press is, quite simply, a function of the Univer- 
sity, one of its activities in its corporate capacity, that and nothing 
more. The various executive committees of the University of Cambridge 
are known as Syndicates, and, for just two hundred and fifty years, the 
University has appointed a Committee fairly representative of the diffe- 
rent faculties and known as the ‘Syndics of the press’ to supervise the 
work of the Univeasity printer and to arrange for the publication of appr- 
oved works of learning. Every manuscript, without exception, submit- 
ted by an author to the Cambridge University press, is laid before the 
Syndics for their scrutiny; all the funds of the press are strictly under 
their control; the profits of printing and publishing are applied 
by them to University purposes. It is not, however, the duty of 
a University Press to look for profit beyond what inevitably accrues to 
every well-run business in the course of time. All book publishing is 
speculative, in the sense that the successes in a publisher’s list must 
pay for his failures. A Commercial Publisher works for a broad margin 
of profit for his own benefit ; a University Press uses that margin of 
profit for subsidising the production of works of learning which cannot 
be expected to pay their own way. On the one hand great care must be 
exercised in restricting the output of unremunerative books to what can 
be paid for ; on the other hand the resources of a great University enable 
it to lead the way in producing standard works, often educational books, 
which may become extremely profitable. 


I think we may fairly claim that Cambridge possesses the typical 
University Press; and it is upon this model that many others have 
recently been founded in the British Dominions and the U.S. A. It is, so 
far as I know, the University Press with the longest continuous exis- 
tenc. Both at Oxford and at Cambridge Presses were established in the 
very first age of printing and books were issued under license from the 
Universities, the first: Cambridge book in 1521, the first Oxford book a 
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few years earlier. But a oontinuous record of book-production by an 
authorised University Printer can be traced back at Cambridge to the 
year 1584 which is, I think, earlier than elsewhere, though I write from 
memory without reference books at hand. 


The parallel histories of the Oxford and Cambridge Presses run 
clearly side by side from the grant of the privilege, by King James I to 
print the Authorised Version of the English Bible. The responsibility for 
preserving the accuracy of the sacred text has led to a noble rivalry bet- 
ween the two Presses which has been maintained for more than three 
hundred years. The Bible Privilege, still upheld by the law and highly 
valued by the two Universities, has led to a standard of exact typography 
and faultless proof-reading that are unrivalled. The two Presses claim to 
be the most aecurate printers in the world and on their reputation for 


accuracy have built up their further reputation as publishers of learned 
works. 


The Cambridge University Press flourished in the Seventeenth 
century, publishing such celebrated works as Milton’s Lycidas, Donne’s 
Sermons, George Herbert’s Poems, Hervey’s Circulation of the Blood, 
and the definitive edition of Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia. The century 
ended with the appointment of the first Press Syndicate by the 
University in 1697, since when the eonstitution of the Press has 
been almost unchanged. The promotor of the seheme and the first 
Chairman of the Syndicate was Richard Bentley, Master of Trinity 
College, after whom the Syndics’ Publishing House in London has 
been named Bentley House after another eentury of progress Cam- 
bridge led the way in several mechanical improvements. The Cam- 
bridge Press was among the first to introduce iron presses and was 
actually the first to use the process of Stereotyping. Improved 
machinery required a larger printing-house which was built by the 
University as part of a memorial to the celebrated Cambridge States- 
man, William Pitt. Henee the use of the name the ‘ Pitt Press,” 
which is so familiar to Cambridge men. Whereas. printing is a very 
old trade, publishing, in the modern sense of the word, is hardly 
older than the nineteenth century. With their long experience of 
printing, the University Presses were early in the publishing field, 
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and their accumulated resources enabled them to undertake such 
gigantic tasks as the Oxford English Dictionary and the Cambridge 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Histories, which few commercial pub- 
lishers could have produced. Both Presses at first entered into con- 
tracts with London publishing houses but Cambridge soon decided 
to restrict its output solely to what had been approved by the 
Syndics, and printed at Cambridge under their Supervision. 


The growth of Secondary education in England provided a new 
market, especially in books preparatory to the new entrance exami- 
nations for the Universities. In 1872 the Cambridge examinations 
Syndicate began its work of organising the Cambridge * Senior’ and 
‘Junior’ examinations, so well known in India, and in all countries 
where the English Language is a vehicle of higher education. For 
these examinations the ‘ Pitt Press Series’ was instituted and pub- 
lished at the Press. Such books as Verity's editions of Shakespeare 
in this series, which have sold by Millions of copies, provided the 
resources which financed the publication of works of learning, espe- 
cially in Higher Mathematics. 


I should, however, make it clear that the Cambridge University 
Press does not depend for its prosperity upon ‘ prescribed books.’ I have 
heard it suggested that Universities might make their Presses pay by 
prescribing and then publishing books that must be bought by students. 
Such a practice would be abhorent to the liberal tradition of Cambridge 
education. At Cambridge there are no prescribed books other than 
classical works for linguistic study and these are not prescribed editions. 
Though the Examinations Syndicate and the Press Syndicate are 
housed in adjacent buildings and co-operate closely, the Examinations 
Syndicate encourages teachers and students to make their choice freely 
among all the books on the market, the Press Syndicate endeavours to 
set an example by publishing books embodying the latest scholarship, 
printed in the most readable form. 


The merit of the Cambridge Examinations is that they present 
a world-wide standard, and the merit of a good book should be 
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world wide also. A University Press should not be concerned with 
selling guide books to its own examinations nor with printing ephemerae, 
but with ensuring that, when a master-piece comes to light in the 
University, it should be shown to the world. The only justification 
it can find for printing text books is that they should be master- 
pieces too, in their own way. 


THE DEPOSITORY LIBRARY SYSTEM 


By Carl H. Milam 


Director, United Nations Library Services 


In order that the people of the world may know about the 
work and aims of the United Nations, the widest possible distribution 
is provided for its documents and other publications. The 153 great 
libraries are an important part of this distribution. They serve as 
depositories for United Nations printed and mimeographed documents. 


Not all of these libraries receive exactly the same documents. 
Some have them in the French edition, others in the English. Some 
have them in Spanish, Chinese, or Russian as well, if that is the 
language of their country. Some libraries, limited in space and per- 
sonnel, receive only the printed docnments and certain brief informa- 
tional papers which form an easy gutide to understanding the United 
Nations and its structure. Other libraries with unlimited facilities 


receive the entire range of unrestricted printed and mimeographed 
documents. 


This great network of depositories has been established by the 
Library of the United Nations. Proceeding under directive, it has 
designated a Nationa! library wherever possible. For simplification 
all are called “depository libraries’ although it will be seen that 
some of them are parliamentary libraries and others are research institu- 
tions specializing in the field of international studies. Many are on 
an exchange basis. ; 


~*Reprinted from UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN, March 15, 1949. 
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It is hoped that before long not only each Member nation but 
every nation in the world will have within its borders at least one 
depository of United Nations documents. For it is the aim of the 
United Nations itself that no citizen of any land shall apply in vain 
for knowledge of the organization whose chief purpose ‘is the pre- 
servation of his own security and well-being. 


Depository Libraries in India 


National Library, Calcutta. University Library, Bombay. Library 
of the School of Economics ‘and Sociology, Univérsity of Bombay, 
Bombay. Imperial Secretariat Library, New Delhi. ‘Connemara Public 
Library, Madras. United Provinces Civil Secretariat Library, Lutknow. 
Hindu University Library, Benares. 


The All India Library Conference 


By Dr. C. Mervin Palmer 


; 


Field Scientific Officer, UNESCO Science Co-operation Office 
For South Asta University Buildings, Detht 


[It was my privilege to accept the invitation offered to UNESCO 
Science Co-operation Office for South Asia to attend the All India 
Librarians’ Conference held in Nagpur in January of ,thjs .vear. A 
scientific officer is naturally interested in libraries and in the persons 
who have the responsibility of caring for them. One particular interest 
which UNESCO Science Office had in the Conference was the tenta- 
tive plan for a special section or association for scientific libraries 
which, it was assumed, would be brought before the General Con- 
ference for consideration. One finds in India, as elsewhere, many 
separate science ‘libraries particularly in universities, colleges and 
research institutes. There are many distinct problems which come 
up for consideration in caring for books on science and these are 
sufficient in number to be given the separate consideration at special 
sessions of a general librarians’. conference and they might possibly 


require a separate organisation. 


The conference was notable for the lively interest which so 


many delegates took in discussions and for the friendly spirit of 
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comradship which prevailed. Nagpur is not only centrally located for 
such a gathering but contains a number of libraries which could be 
the basis for direct observation by delegates of actual library practices. 


As a result of contacts made at the Conference, it has been a 
pleasure to meet some of the delegates, since that time, in their 
own libraries. The writer has visited with Mr. S. Bashir-ud-Din at 
Muslim University, Aligarh, with Mr. I. N. Sinha at Patna University, 
Patna and with Mr. B.S. Kesavan, Director and Mr. Y. M. Mulay, 
Special Officer, at both the old and the new buildings of the Na- 
tional Library in Calcutta, The science libraries at Muslim Univer- 
sity and at the Science College in Patna were also visited, together 
with the libraries in the colleges at Agra. 


It is certain that UNESCO Science Co-operation Office for South 
Asia will continue to have a real interest in the progress of library 
science and library practices in this region and that it will be ready 
to co-operate in the task of carrying out plans for the improvement 
of library service. The UNESCO Office in Paris has been responsible 
for arranging international summer schools for librarians and for the 
publication of the “UNESCO Bulletin for Librarians’ which is pub- 
lished monthly. UNESCO is concerned with a vast scheme for the 
translation of great books into several languages and for the produc- 
tion of much needed books in cheap editions. The “ Book Coupon ” 
scheme is one of the latest plans developed by UNESCO, by which 
it is hoped to make easier the purchase of foreign books and 
periodicals, especially from hard currency countries. 


UNESCO has had the active co-operation of a number of librarians 
in India, including Dr. Ranganathan of Delhi and Dr. G. T. Kale of 
the Indian Science Institute, Bangalore. It is evident that one of 
the important services to scientists which UNESCO can render will 
be through the medium of books and periodicals which are under 
the care of the librarians. Conferences, such as the one held at 
Nagpur, invariably help us to keep up to date especially in this period 
of rapid changes for libraries in India. 
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East Punjab and Public Libraries 

Thanks to the partition andthe dog in the manger policy pur- 
sued by the Pakistan and West Punjab Governments, the East Punjab 
Government has been left without any library worth the name. 
Most. of the bigger public libraries were centred in Lahore, and they 
have stayed where they were. [n the circumstances any attempt 
by the Government, by local bodies or public-spirited philanthropists 
to make good this lack is welcome. As a result of the interest 
taken in the matter by the Deputy Commissioner of Ambala, a 
municipal public library that had been lying in a more or less 
moribund condition in Ambala City has been revived. The opening 
ceremony of the resurrected institution was performed on Sunday 
May 8th by the Education Minister, Dr. G. C. Bhargava. -Speaking 
on the occasion Mr. M.S. Randhawa said that he planned to opena 
net-work of such libraries in the whole district and Dr. Gopi Chand 
promised the ‘maximum government aid’ to these institutions. We 
wish good luck to both these gentlemen in their laudable aims and 
hope that officials in other districts will endeavour to qualify for 
the support that the Education Minister has promised to Ambala. 
We are glad to know that the Gobind Singh Library has set apart 
a reading room for women and children. Earnest efforts should be 
made to popularise the library among the classes for whom its various 
sections are meant. In particular the reading room for children 
should have a good stock of juvenile literature in the Indian langua- 
ges, and it should be of a kind to attract boys and girls not only 
with the help of the written word but also by fostering the aesthetic 
sense through pleasing pictures. The library opened at Ambala is 
probably the first that has come, after the partition. We congratu- 
late those whose initiative has made the venture possible and hope 
that before long many more libraries will appear in the main towns of 
the province. 
Division of Books 

An Officer of the Pakistan Government--Mr. Mohammed Munir- 
specially deputed to Delhi, has been examining the catalogues of the 
pre-partition Central Government Libraries in order to determine the 
number of books that will fall to Pakistan share. 
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According to the agreement reached between the two Govern- 
ments, Pakistan will have such books as have duplicate copies. The 
Government of India, have, however, expressed their unwillingness 
to include the Imperial Library at Calcutta in this arrangement. 

The agreement applies only to the libraries owned by the 
British Indian Central Government and their departmental libraries 
such as the Central Secretariat Library and the Central Assembly 
Library at New Delhi. 

Pakistan, India and UK are all claiming a share in the former 
India Office Library at London , so far no agreement has been reached 
between the three Governments as to the basis of division of the 
books in the Library which continues to remain in British possession. 
Canada’s Present to the Secretariat Library 

At a short and simple ceremony in the Education Minister's 
room in the Secretariat, His Excellency Mr. John D. Kearney, Cana- 
dian High Commissioner in India, presented on March 5, 1949, to the 
Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad a complete set of the Canadian 
Geographical Journal for the Central Secretariat Library. 

In a brief speech before the presentation, the Canadian High 
Commissioner said that the presentation of the Journal was a token 
of the close ties of friendship which exist between Canada and India. 
He said, he had great pleasure, in expressing the feeling, of friend- 
ship and high regard which were cherished for India not only by the 
Canadian Geographical Society, but by the whole people and Government 
of Canada. 

In his reply, the Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad said that 
the Government of India valued greatly the feeliags of friendship 
and co-operation expressed by the Canadian High Commissioner. He 
hoped that the ties of friendship between Canada and India would 
continue to be strengthened. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal is published by the Cana- 
dian Geographical Society, a non-partisan organisation founded in 
1929 to provide an authentic survey of Canada—the land, its people, 
its physieal and economic resources. It contains information gathered 
by experts, on many phases of geography and exploration, travel 
and recreation, plant and animal life, art and handicrafts scientific and 
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industrial development. In addition, one article in each issue is usually 
devoted to an outside country of special interest to Candians. 


In the last few years the Society has donated complete sets of 
their journal to a few libraries in war-devastated countries, and it has 
recently been decided by the Society’s Board of Directors that sets 
should be presented to other countries having the link of friendship 
with Canada. India has been selected as a recipient as an indication 
of the fellowship which exists between Canada and India and the 
high regard in which ‘ India is held in Canada.’ 

Golden Jubilee of Marathi Library 

A 15-day programme of the Golden Jubilee celebration of the 
Mumbai Marathi Granth Sangrahalaya came to a close on March 
26th, His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda presiding over 
the concluding day’s entertainment at Marine Drive, Bombay. 


The Maharaja said that the Marathi-speaking people should 
take the fullest advantage of the Granth Sangrahalaya which was the 
biggest of its kind. He felt happy for the opportunity to participate 
in the Golden Jubilee celebration particularly owing to the fact 
that 40 years ago his grandfather, the late Sayajirao Gaekwar, had 
laid the foundation of the building in which t he library was now housed. 


Libraries being an essential part of the equipment for the spread 
of education, the Maharaja hoped Government would give all the 
help needed by the Marathi Granth Sangrahalava for its development. 

Welcoming the Gaekwar Mr. 8S. K. Patil said the rulers of Baroda 
had earned the gratitude of the 3,000,000 of Marathi-speaking people 
for the help they gave to educational institutions. He appealed to 
the Maharaja for generous help for raising a suitable building to house 
the library. 

Referring to Government’s programme for setting new libraries, 
Mr. Patil suggested that the Marathi section of the development pro- 
gramme should be entrusted to the Mumbai Marathi Granth Sangrahalaya. 


Mr. V. G. Phatak reviewed the Jubilee celebrations in the past 
15 days which he said, were attended by over 50,000 people. The gross 
gate collections amounted to about Rs. 90,000, 
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All India Congress Committee Library 

Mr. Kala Venkat Rao, General Secretary, All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, writes : 

A good portion of the library of the Indian National Congress, 
including many important books, were either lost or destroyed during 
the period that Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad, was in the chargeof the 
police during the Quit India movement of 1942’-45. Inspite of our ear- 
nest endeavours to replenish the library, the progress remains slow for 
obvious reasons. The need for a good, up-to-date library is being keenly 
felt as our economic research section, as well as the parliamentary section, 
are daily expanding. 

May I appeal to all authors and publishers throughout India to 
donate a copy each of their works, in whichever language they may be, 
and help the National Congress ? All donations will be gratefully ackno- 
wledged individually and in the Congress Bulletin. 

Copyright of Books of Gandhiji 

The District Judge granted the petition filed by Mr. Narhari Parikh 
for a probate of the will of Mahatma Gandhi bequeathing the copyright 
of his books and writings and income thereof to the Navjivan Trust and 
Harijan Sevak Sangh. 

The petitioner was named as one of the executors entrusted with the 
due management of the property under the will. The Judge observed 
that the petitioner had duly established his right forthe grant of the 
probate of the will.— 

Dewey Decimal Classification 

The Dewey Decimal Classification Committee of the Lake Placid 
Club Education Foundation announces the appointment, effective from 
lst March, 1949, of Dr. Milton James Ferguson as editor of the 15th 
Standard Edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification and Relative Index 
which the Foundation intends to publish in 1950 through its subsidiary, 
the Forest Press of Lake Placid. 

Arabic Manuscripts Dating from 1432 to 1923 A. D. are being Exhibited 
by the Library of Congress. 

A group of Arabic manuscripts from the Mansuri Collection in the 
Library of Congress has just been placed on view in the fifth floor lobby 
of the Annex Building of the Library. 
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Since this collection is largely devoted to works on the Koran, the 
biography and traditions of Muhammad, and the closely related Islamic 
sciences of theology and canon law, the manuscripts displayed have been 
selected partly to illustrate the characteristic form which the Arabic lite- 
rature on these subjects has assumed, namely the system of abridgments 
and commentaries which proceeds from the original work of any recogni- 
zed authority. Secular fields of Arabic literature are represented by 
historical, philosophical and philological works. The oldest dated manu- 
script shown is a copy of Hadi al-arwah ila bilad aleafrah, by the jurist 
and religious reformer Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyah, which is dated A. H. 
835 (A. D. 1432). The most recent,acopy of the Kitabeal-musalsal of 
Ibn al-Ashtarkuni, bears the date A. D. 1923, and is exhibited to show 
that the reproduction of books by hand-copyig is by no means a lost art 
in the Near East. The exhibition will continue through May 1. 

The Mansuri Collection, which the Library purchased in 1944, com- 
prises 5,000 volumes of printed and manuscript works representing 1,500 
titles in Arabic. It was assembled by Mahmud Al-Imam Al-Mansuri, a 
member of the staff of the University of Al-Azhar at Cairo. 

Indian Standards Institution (I S 1) 
Draft Indian Standard to Assist in Drafting of Standards 

The Sectiona! Committee for Style Manual of the IS I has brought 
out a Draft Indian Standard Style Manual to Assist in drafting of stan- 
dards in general and Indian Standards in Particular witha view to 
ensure uniformity of style as far as possible. 

The Manual has been prepared for the guidance of committees and 
staff of the ISI, and other insiitutions or departments engaged in the 
task of drafting and editing standard specifications, codes of. practice, 
etc. The object of the Manual is to ensure precision and uniformity of 
stvle, presentation and other particulars. It lays down rules for number- 
ing of paragraphs, disposition of tables and illustrations, use of certain 
words and abbreviations, spelling, punctuation, model form for standards, 
and bibliographical forms. 

A list of abbreviations of terms and units of measurement and a 
model form for standards are provided as appendices to the Manual. 

The draft Style Manual has accordingly been widely circulated to 
publishers, librarians, and others interested in the .subject. Comments 
will be received up to5 July 1949, by the Director, Indian standards 
Institution, Block II, Old Secretariat, Delhi 2. 
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Classified to the third figure of the Dewey Decimel System 


General Works — 


Carter, J. Taste & technique in book collecting. 15/- C.U.P. 
Deshpande, P.G. Gandhi Sahitya Suchi Gandhiana. Rs. 3/4 Nav. 
Savage, E.A. A Librarian looks at readers. 15/- Lib. Ass. 
Tubby, R.P. A Pic ure dictionary of the Bible. Rs. 6/- A.C. 
Philosophy 
Beauvoir, S. De. The ethics of ambiguity. Rs. 10/8 Phil. Lib. 
Carnegie, D.. How to stop worrying & start living. Rs. 9/4 Mus. 
Wahl, J. A Short history of existentialism. Rs. 8/- Phil. Lib. 
ion 
Thurman, H. Jesus and the disinherited. Rs. 5/- A.C. 
Sociology ; 
Apte, D.G. The teaching of Sanskrit. Re. 1/- Padma. 
Conesa, R. Young teacher’s guide. Re. 1/- Padma. 
Convocation addresses, 1947-48. Rs. 4/8. Oceupations. 
Harbbikar, L.B. Teaching of civics. Rs. 1/12. Padma. 
Munshi, K.M. Linguistic Provinces & the future of Bombay. 
Sydenham College Group. The Budget, 1949-50. Nalanda. 
Natural Science 
Beebe, W. Book of bays (scientific expedition). 15/- Bodley 
Government of India. Report of the Planning Cominittee for 
Geophysics. 
Read, H.H. Geology. (Home Univ. Lib. No. 198) 
Wender, L. Animal encyclopaedia. 12/6 Allen & U. 
Literature 
Allen, W. ed. Writers on writing. 15/- Phoenix. 
Charlton, H.B. Shakespearean tragedy (a study). 12/6 C.U.P. 
Darwin, B. Every idle dream (essays). 12/6. Collins. 
Nicolson, H. Comments : 1944-1948. 8/6. Constable, 
Wilson, F.P. (ed,) English studies. 8/6. Murray. 
History 
Churchill, W.S. Their finest hour. (Vol. 2 of “The. Second World 
War’) Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Eisenhower, D.D. Crusade in Turope. 25/- Heinémann. 
Toynbee, A.J. Civilization on trial. 12/6. O.U.Py. : 
Ullman, J.R. Kingdom of adventure: Everest. 21/- Collins, 
Biography 
Jones, E.S. Mahatma Gandhi. Rs. 8/- A.C. 
Pritam Singh. Saints and Sages of India. Rs. 3/12. N.B.S. 
Richards, N. Life & work of Sir Shanti. Swarup .Bhatnagar. 
Rs. 6/4. N.B.S. 
Winsten, S. Days with Bernard Shaw. 18/- Hutchison. 
Fiction ; 
Pereira, A.P. Three minute stories. Rs. 2/- Padma. 
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SHORTER NOTICES ON BOOKS 
A Librarian looks at Readers, 


Observation for book, selection and personal service, 

by Ernest A. Savage. 15/- Londen: Library Association. 

A, Librarian looks at Readers is not a formal book, but an easy talk, 
or gossip on readers, and the way they may be served with the books 
they:.like, or would like, if they knew of them. Answers are attempted 
to the questions: Why is so little poetry read? and What kinds of poetry 
are most read? The novelist’s place in society, the impulse to culture and 
what. came of it, and, changes in modern literature and literary taste, 
are subjects, talked about in some detail. Why some people don’t read? 
is a question npt overlooked. 

Primarily for librarians and library committee men, the book con- 
tains much of interest to educators and the general public. 

.. Life and work of Sir Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar, 

by Norah. Richards. Rs. 6/4. New Delhi: New Book Society of India. 

‘Norah Richards, a talented writer, in her usual simple and effective 
Style, unfolds to the reader. the life story .of Sir Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar, 
an eminent ‘scientist;of India anda distinguished son of the motherland. 
After having a brilliant academic career, Bhatnagar went to Europe on 
a Dyal Singh « Scholarship for higher studies.in Science. Since his return 
he has served in the-Benares and Punjab Universities and is now Director 
of Scientific and Industrial Research in India. 

The events of the life of this “mercurial atom” provide very 
interesting reading and a description of his -gradual ‘rise to fame will 
doubtless inspire the younger generation..-.Mrs. Nerah Richards’ book 
brings out the noble. “qualities. of “ Sir S: 8. as aonian- and his excellent 
work as a scientist. “Y re ao: © 

The book is appropriately illustrated with pictures. It should be 
in all the Scientific and Technical Libraries of the world. 

A Short History °f Existentialism, 

by Jean Wahl. Rs. 10/-.58p. New York: Philosophical Library. 

A well-known French philosopher and poet, Speaking from a philoso- 
phicat milieu which he helped. to create, survevs “existentialism’”’ and 
philosophies of existence :in an informal,-yet critical, fashion. Philosophy 
of existence is viewed as a.*‘perennial philosophy’’ ancient as inspired 
existential thought, recent as the eloquent reaction of the great Danish 
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thinker, Soren Kierkegaard, to the idealism of Hegel. From long acquain- 
tance with its doctrines and proponents, the author exhibits in their 
ehronological relationships to earlier thought the contemporary philoso- 
phy of Jaspers, Heidegger, and Sartre. 

This brief history of “existentialism” concludes with a critical 
summation. A vigorous discussion ensues, in which a variety of opinions 
of “existentialism” are advanced by the contemporary philosophers 
Berdiaeff, de Gandillac, Gurvitch, Koyre, Levinas, and Marcel. 

Saints & Sages of India, 

by Professor Pritam Singh, M.A. Rs. 3/12. 152p. New Delhi: 

New Book Society of India. 

Though meant to be a serious book on religion, this small volume 
can only be useful to students and those making their first acquaintance 
with India’s men of religion. Besides notes on Bhakti movement, mysti- 
cism, new theism, yoga and spiritlism, the book contains very brief 
sketches of over 40 saints. They are seleceted from the ancient period, 
the medieval period and the modern: period. In addition, there are 
chapters on mystic saints and reform movementsin Hinduism. The 
author is catholic in his ideas for he has selected men from all communi- 
ties, including the Parsis and Christians. A simply written valuable 
little book, which can serve as an introduction to the study of religious 
thought. 

Mahatma Gandhi - An Interpretation, 

by E. Stanley Jones. Rs. 8/- 1606p. 

New York Abingdon - Cokesbury Press. 

Many books will continue to appear on Gandhiji-his life and work- 
but this book has a special significance. 

There are many values in this book. There is the portrait of Gandhiji 
himself. There is the unfolding of India’s struggle for independence and 
Gandhi's inspired and inspiring leadership of it. But for Christians the 
most sobering value is the revelation of how Gandhiji, although not a 
Christian, decided to take a Christian attitude, the overcoming of evil 
with good, and of what happened - on an individual, group, and national 
scale - when he followed this course without compromise. 

Gandhiji has dignified human personality by insisting that every 
man possess more than a more sustenance, that even the least of men be 
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enabled to create this for himself as a result of his own efforts and in 
accordance with his own temperament. Gandhiji has exalted all life by 
demanding that ne harm be inflicted on any living creature, and he has 
made disciplined non-violence a political weapon of extraordinary power 
these and all the more important of his ideas are brought out in a 
wholly new and very timely exposition. 


Convocation Addresses, 1947-1948. 

Rs. 4/- 201p. Simla : Occupations. 

This well-edited volume contains the addresses of Sir A.E. Nye, 
Andhra ; Sri M.M. Pakvasa, Nagpur; H.E. Sarojini Naidu, Lucknow ; 
Sir John Colville, Bombay ; Sir John Sargent, Travancore ; H.E. Mrs. 
V.L. Pandit, Lucknow ; Shri P:N. Banerjee, Caleutta ; Shri O.P. Rama- 
Swamy Reddier, Annamalai ; Shri P.N. Banerjee, Patna. 

The book is quite useful for reference and deserved to be on all the 
shelves of the College and University Libraries in the Country. 

The Ethics of Ambiguity, 
by Simone De Beauvoir. Rs. 12/- 163p. 

New York: Philosophical Library. 


The present work, which introduces the author to the English- 
speaking public, penetrates at once to the central ethical problem of 
modern-man: what shall he do, how shall he go about making values, 
in the face of his awareness of the absurdity of his existence? For, when 
confronted with the absurd, mantends to resort to despair or to vield 
blindly and hysterically to a perilous secular mysticism. 


Madame de Beauvoir’s extraordinary achievement is to force the 
reader to face the absurdity of the humaa condition and then, having 
done so, to proceed to develop a dialectic of ambiguity which will enable 
him, not to master the chaos, but to create with it. 


The Ethics of Ambiguity does not answer our questions; it 
dées not seek to comfort us-for this would be to deny the tension and 
the ambiguity of all human situations. Rather, it provides us with 
a perception and a technique for facing the human adventure without 
needless fear and for making it a creative and genvinely adventurous 
experience. 
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A Picture Dictionary of the Bible, 

By Ruth P. Tubby. Illustrated Rs. 6;- 64p. New York : 

*‘Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 

This attractive book - contains nearly four hundred puzzling and 
unfamiliar biblical words with which children first become acquainted in 
family Bible-reading sessions or in Sunday Schools. In classrooms it 
will prove to be a valuable teacher-aid. Text and pictures have been 
checked by authorities of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths. 

To her authorship Miss Tubby brings knowledge of children’s inte- 
rests and understanding, training in research, and experience in religious 
education. 


Tears And Laughter, 
by Khalil Gibran, Ediled, and with a preface by Martin 

L. Wolf. Translated from the Arabic by Anthony R. Ferris. 

Rs. 10-8-0. 128p. New York : Philosophical Library. 

These profound broodings and exaltations in prose and poetry are 
greatly enhanced in this new, revised and enlarged edition. They 
touch strongly uponthe universal sufferings of humanity, offering sur- 
prising surcease through contemplative, yet simple understanding and 
sincerity. Among the best selections in the book are “The Creation”’, 
“Have Merecy Upon Me, My Soul”, “A Poet’s Death Is His Life”, “The 
City of the Dead”, “Tears and Loughter’, together with the “The Pro- 
phet”’, represents the best of Gibran’s achievement. , 

Jesus and the Disinherited, 

by Howard Thurman. Rs. 5/- 1532p. 

New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury. 

In this book Dr. Thurman points out that Jesus belonged to an 
oppressed people. The principles he applied in his position are the same 
ones which the Negroes, the Jews, and other minority groups must 
apply today. Fear, hate,and deception are not the weapons for the 
oppressed to use in combating discriminations. Only unwavering loyality 
to the teachings of Jesus will enable all peoples to live together in peace. 

Written by one who himself has suffered from social and eco- 
nomic discrimination, this is a penetrating analysis of the powerful emo- 
tions of love, fear, and hatred - and their effect on both privileged and 
underprivileged. Here is a book of urgent and vital meaning, a book to 


be read, discussed, and heeded. 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


1. Social Denmark: A Survey of Danish Social Legislation. ; 
The Most up-to-date, complete and authoritative survey of Danish social legisla~ 
tion and social structure. Rs. 24/-. 


2. The Free Society, by John Middleton Murry. Rs. 11/-. 
3. The Conquest of Unemployment, by E. Victor Morgen. Rs. 6/8/-. 
4. Cycles: the Science of Prediction by Edward R. Dewey, & Edwin F. Dakin. Rs. 15/- 


5. A Grammer of Motives. The Problemsof Meaning in Dramatic Perspective, 
by Kenneth Burke. Rs. 26/- 


» Democracy and Civilization by G. V Jones. Rs. 18/-. 
Rs. 10,000/- United Nations Literary Competition Selection. 
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this Number of Volume 3, (1948-49). They are requested to send their 
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By Renewing or Ordering Your Subscription Nuw, You will have 
access promptly to the important material appearing in each issue and 
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The Indian Librarian—aims at being an authoritative, informative 
and forward - looking quarterly. It attempts to cover all fields of 
library interest - helpful articles, news about the Publishing Houses and 
their publications, book selection guide, reviews, current book recommen- 
dations, library world news and editorial comments. 

The Nagpur Library Conference Number Contents : 

Proceedings including Addresses - Looking at the Conference, 
Observations, by D.N. Marshall, Librarian, Bombay University Library ; 
T.C. Dutta, Bengal Library Association ; P.G. Deshpande,-Gujarat Vidya- 
pith Granthalaya, Ahmedabad; R.S. Parkhi, Librarian, Fergusson College, 
Poona ; 8. Mookerji, Calcutta University Library, Random Notes - Libra- 
ries in C.P. & Berar - National Library of India, Calcutta - Asafia State 
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PADMA’S BEST & THE LATEST 


The History of the Indian National Congress. 
by Dr. B. Pattabhai Sitaramay ya— Volume I. Royal 
p-p.712. 1885 to 1935. Full Cloth Bound with 


Dust Cover coe ee 45/- 
Volume []. Royal p.p.1120. 1936 to 1947. 
Full ClothBound with Dust Cover Rs. 25/- 
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